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and the most magnificent object taken from the ocean in modern times: an emerald pectoral cross, a breath-taking masterpiece. The emeralds are of the finest quality, seven of them representing the seven last words of Christ on the cross. A small chamber in the back of the cross once held a relic, organic In nature judging by the stains on the gold.
No remains of the hull were found large enough to be measured and studied. The ship, not yet identified, may be the San Pedro.
Eight years after his first discovery, Tucker made another on the southwestern reefs of the island: the San Antonio, which sank in September 1621. The brief records in the Bermuda archives indicate that the ship had sunk by the bow, and that the crew and passengers had got ashore safely; the Bermudans had salvaged the cargo and recovered the guns, the Spaniards finally getting back to Spain, without their cargo and personal possessions.
From the cargo, traces of leaf tobacco, thin sheets of tanned and dyed leather, indigo dye, traces of cochineal, tortoise shell and lignum vitae (an American hardwood) were found. Jewellery recovered included gold earrings set with crystal and seed pearls,'• a beryl ring, a gold nugget, gold buttons and a perfect one-carat emerald set in a plain gold ring. Another ring was set with three stones
—garnet, crystal and emerald. There was a gold medal of the Virgin Mary and the Virgin of Guadeloupe. Hundreds of single tiny gold links for a chain were found, unsoldered, scattered about the timbers of the ship.
It is believed that this chain was used as a form of currency, the links of a measured weight and purity being left unsoldered for easy separation. Another form of money was found: cowry shells, in thousands. These little shells, were being brought to Spain for use in the slave trade with West Africa, where the cowry was much sought and highly valued.
Pieces of eight, struck at the Potosi mint in Upper Peru and bearing the titles of Philip II and Philip HI, furnished a first dating index. The circumstances of the actual sinking could be deduced from the position of the ballast. Timber remains led to the identification of the vessel. This site has furnished important details of the armament and fittings of a Spanish ship of the period, her cargo, and life aboard during the voyage to Spain.
As the English began to establish settlements, Bermuda became a station on the* direct route to North America from Europe. The island was settled by Europeans accidentally when the Sea Venture was wrecked there in 1609 on a voyage from England to Virginia.
Three other early English shipwrecks
—two within a year of each other— have been discovered and explored. The Eagle, bound for Virginia with settlers and supplies, crashed on the coral heads to the north-east of the islands in 1659 and went down in a deep ravine among jagged coral out-croppings. The Eagle was comparatively small.
Much larger was the Virginia Merchant and much more tragic her loss. With almost 200 aboard, she was . caught by a severe storm even before clearing Bermuda, dashed on the rocky coast and, striking an off-lying coral head, was broken to bits and scattered along the rocks. Only twelve people survived. Some of the guns, ordnance stores, ship fittings and personal belongings of the crew and passengers have been found.
The most recently discovered early English shipwreck is that of the Warwick, sunk in Castle Harbour by a severe northern gale in November 1619. The ship was partially salvaged at the time, but her location was forgotten. In the summer of 1967, an expedition found the site in deep mud.
Many other wrecks exist to the north of the Straits of Florida, Including that of the American civil war blockade-runner Modern Greece which was sunk off the coast of North Carolina. It has been estimated that off the coast of New Jersey alone some 5,000 wrecks of all types remain.                             P